





PREFATORY NOTE. ; 
BY THE REPORTER. 


Provipine myself with the materials for reporting, on the morn- 
ing of the 27th of March, which was emphatically a Sunday, a glo- 
rious Sabbath, I directed my steps to the church of the Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Milburn, in the city of Brooklyn. Having obtained a seat in 
a pew near the pulpit, [ awaited the commencement of the moi ine 
services with a curivus train of reflections arising from ('\° 
that the words of the pastor, though intended for his little civele of 


parishioners alone, would shortly, by means of the winged charac- 


ters of Phonography, « y the agency of the polyylot Press, be 
spread over a vast extent: itory, and be read : mount- 
ains of New England, on ©)0 prairie slopes of the \| ‘ppi val- 
ley, and throughout the suuuy South, 


The day was a beautiful one. ‘The delicate arrows of light and 
heat in their sloping descent imparted to the atmosphere a warmth 


and levity delightful to the check, ind which made the simple act 


of breathing a very charm; and up |! Wl, and from 
ithout, through the different avenues fo ho), o the true 
Worshiper the joys of the Divine Existence, i! h, thought 


I, of all this does one owe to the power of sight; aud my interest 


in the blind pastor and his expected sermon became intensified. 
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He was led by the usher, whose arm he had taken, along one of 
the aisles of the church, and up the steps of the pulpit. In duo 
time the preacher arose to commence the services, and afforded an 

opportunity to gratify an earnest desire to scan the “blind man elo. 
| quent” (qf whom I had often heard and read, but whom I had 
never before seen), and to measurably read the soul of this one of 
earth’s sufferers. 

The delicate taste displayed in his dress, the disposition of his 
hair and beard, gave a pleasant testimony of the care of a loving 
wife-fvr surely, thought I, who so much needs the sympathy, the 
consolation, the sowl-rest, that God can afford through the divinely. 
created institution of marriage. 

Critically, but not irreverently, did I listen to his Invocation— 
than which a more beautiful one never came to my hearing; and 
I regretted that I had not phonographed even the words of prayer. 
Here was no formal petition, nor the voice of cant; for the tones 
were clear and mellifluous, the inflections and modulations were 
delicately, because spontaneously, adapted to the expression of the 
beautiful thoughts to which he gave utterance. 

Mr. Milburn’s features are of the spiritual order, clearly indi- 
cating culture, refinement, and beauty of thought. There also may 
be discovered the chastening influences of the great sorrow of blind- 
ness, and withal the indices of a spirit that bows patiently and un-+ 
complainingly beneath the greatest afflictions, full of gratitude for 
what of God’s great blessings remain, and that which would seek to 
find compensation for the loss of even outward sight in the clearer 
vision of the spirit, and in the ability to enter more fully into the 
sanctuary of Deity in the soul. 


It was novel, beautiful, and wonderfully gratifying to see the 
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entire services conducted without the use of a book—the hymns 
and the 35th chapter of Isaiah being read from the tablets of the 
mind, with a propriety and beauty of delivery indicating that he 
read from the impressions made upon his heart by that which en- 
tered at the ear—which is vastly different from, and very much 
better than, formal reading from merely visual impressions, 

Scarcely had the subject of these remarks passed the threshold 
of existence before great misfortune overtook him. In early child- 
hood, from an injury to his eyes and from medical mal-treatment, 
the power of vision was entirely lost in one eye and very much 
impaired in the other. How, during many a day, the suffering 
soul sat by this nearly-closed door, awaiting the messengers of 
knowledge that with gifts of consolation and joy stepped silently 
into his darkened chamber, he has himself described in an address 
delivered at the ‘‘ Publishers’ Festival” held at the Crystal Palace, 
in New York, in 1855; from which address the following ia 
extracted ; 

“But wherefore am I speaking, at a festival given to literary 
men—a man who can not read? No one would cast a shadow, 
however slight, upon a joyous scene like this, But if a testimony 
to the worth of knowledge may be wrung from infirmity, surely a 
further personal allusion may be pardoned. 

“Time was, when after a fashion I could read, but never with 
that flashing glance, which instantly transfers a word, a line, a 
sentence from the page to the mind. It was the perpetuation-of 
the child’s process, a letter at a time, always spelling, never read- 


ing truly. Thus, for more than twenty years, with the shade upon 


the brow, the hand upon the cheek, the finger beneath the eye, to 
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make an artificial pupil, with beaded sweat, joining with the hot 
tears trickling from the weak and paining organ, to blister upon 
the page, was my readingdone. Nevertheless, as I have striven to 
study my native tongue in Shakspeare’s dictionary, and eloquence 
in the well-nigh inspired page of Milton, or endeavored to look 
through the sightless sockets, yet light-giving mind of Homer upon 
the plain of Troy; or have sat me at the wayside, with solitary 
Bartimeus, to hear, if we could not see the Son of Man, I have 
found that knowledge is its own exceeding great reward,” 

Wherefore should he speak at a Publishers’ Festival! Depend- 
ing at times upon his own poor sight, at times upon the assistance 
of friends when his overtaxed eye fiiled him, he has, by diligently 
availing himself of his opportunities for study, and making tho 
best use of books, thoroughly informed his mind, even as to sub- 
jects, for the comprehension of which vision would seem to be 
almost indispensable. Relying much more upon books for the 
acquisition of knowledge than would have been necessary with tho 
blessing of sight; illustrating in an eminent degree their power 
of education under the greatest difficulties, and their power of 
consolation under the severest afflictions; taking them to his heart 
and cherishing them as his friends—who so fit as he to speak at a 
Publishers’ Festival? Books are the means by which most of us, 
but especially the blind, pursue studies, which Cicero says “are as 
food to us in our youth; the solace of our old age; the ornament 
of our prosperity; which amuse us at home; are no encumbrance 
abroad; pass the night with us; accompany us in our travels; and 
share our rural retirement.” | : 

In his study of books Mr. Milburn has been so long a time en- 


tirely dependent upon tho sight of others, that his imagination can 
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scarcely recgll the typical appearance of words, In his reading, 





: which usually occupies from five to ten hours a day, the young 
people of his congregation, and indeed many others throughout 
the city, are glad to do him service, each coming for that purpose 

’ at an appointed day and hour, Thus, by the ministry of others’ 
love alone, he is enabled to devote as much time to study as could 

; well be given by other scholars, He possesses a very choice and 

valuable library, many of the books of which are doubtless dear 
to him for what precedes as well as what follows the title. _ Not- 
withstanding his inabjlity to distinguish the outlines, :much. less 
the titles, of books, he can in a moment find any required volume. - 
This, and his ability to walk about his library without coming in 
contact with tables or chairs, illustrate to what an extent a knowl- 
edge of relative position may be made to supply the place of sights 
and these might suggest that many who are blessed with the power 
of vision may derive advantage from cultivating habits of order, 
without which even sight itself is too often at a loss. But his 
faculty of locality is not exercised with reference to physical ob- 
jects solely, but deals as well with the contents as with the covers 
of books, and he will not only tell you to what part of a book to 
100k for desired information, but present you in a brief time with 
a clear analysis of the entire work, : 

In conversation he is sociable, fraternal, genial; entertaining 
and instructive. Ife can not only talk, but knows how to listen— 
that is, fully understands the art of conversation. THis manners 
are those which charactevize the true gentleman; ho is affable, 
courteous, considerate, kind. For, these and other qualities he 
» circle of warm-hearted friends, 


enjoys the affection of a largo 


including many prominent men of this country and Europe. 
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When he went to England, in 1857, he’ was welcomed in the ° 


most cordial manner by all classes. The Rev. Dr. Trench received 





him with great kindness, and treated him with such consideration 
as could hardly be expected by any dissenting minister from a doe- 
tor of the Church of England, especially one so distinguished as 
the Dean of Westminster Abbey. Many of the aristocracy, with- 
out respect to precedent, came to the Wesleyan chapels to hear 


him preach; and by the Bishops of London and Oxford he was 


+ rome torte 


introduced to the House of Lords. 

Mr. Milburn’s preaching may be appropriately called extempo- 
raneous; for, as we learn, having determined the general lines of 
remark on his subject, and having done the necessary reading by 
the assistance of others, the process of composition is left to the 
occasion. From long practice and from natural aptitude he is 
enabled to express his ideas before an audience with as much ease 
apparently as in private conversation, and with a delicate choice 
and collocation of words, observing a natural succession of clauses 
and sentences, and employing the most happy and beautiful illus- 
trations, as may be inferred from a perusal of the following ser- 
mon, which was called forth by only the ordinary occasions of his 
ministry, and without the least view to publication. 

A. J. G. 














CHRISTIANITY—ITS PROGRESS AND DEMANDS. 





‘ 


A Sermon in behalf of Missions by the Rev. William H. Milburn, delivered 
Sunday Morning, March 27th, 1859, at the Pacific Street Methodist Epis- 


copal Church, Brooklyn. 


Firreenra verse, sixteenth chapter, of the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. Mark— 

“And he said unto them: Go ye into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.” 

‘lo appreciate the text, it is necessary to place your- 
selyes in the sight of the speaker, and of thosq that 
heard him. A handful of despised and proscribed men 
are standing upon the summit of a mountain, and there 
amidst the company is one who has passed a life of 
poverty, sorrow, and suffering, upon whom contumely 
and derision have descended like rain from the clouds 
of summer. Ife has been the butt of ridicule, the tar- 
get at which malignity has directed all its arrows ; 
and now surrounded by a handful of disciples, of those 
Who have striven to be loyal to him, but whose flesh 
and heart have failed time and time again—the Jewish 
peasant utters in the ear of Sowish peasants, publieans, 
the like of which had 


and fishermen this language, 
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never been spoken on the earth befare—*Go into 
all the world.” It is either sublimity or absurdity ; 
it is the emanation of a divine soul projecting itself 
in the shape of a divine purpose, or it is the most pre- 


posterous nonsense that was ever addressed by one man . 


to another. 

“Go into all the world and preach my Gospel to 
every creature.” A Jewish peasant, I say, speaking to 
a handful of Jewish peasants; and these men, without 
education, without friends, without advantages of any 
sort, belonging to an obscure tribe, living in a narrow 
and insignificant province, masters of a single dialect 
alone, and that a mere patois, these men without adven- 
titious helps of any kind, without the power to obtain 
credentials from any quarter of the earth, were to go 
into all the world and preach what he had been preach- 
ing, and what he should yet de lare tothem. Is it sub- 
limity? or absurdity? I fancy if you and [ had been 
present wpon that vceasion, we should have said, had 
we thought of it at all, What perfect nonsense !—for it is 
likely that the scales would have been upon our eyes, 
and the dust in our atmosphere, so that we would not 
have discerned him for what, in truth, he was—the Son 
of the Living God. We should have scen the derided 
Nazarene, the contemned Galilean, the Carpenter’s Son; 
we should have seen the earthly side, the mere mor- 
tal presentation. It required a spirit quickened by 
light from heaven to discern him for what, in reality, 
he was—Jesus, the Son of God. Flesh and blood did 
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not reveal this, but the Spirit of the Father which is , 
in heaven; and, looking only on the mortal side, this 
command would appear the very perfection of nonsense 
— Go ye into all the world.” Yonder to the East lay 
Parthia, Media, and Farthest India; and here upon 


the North, Syria, Armenia, and all the regions stretch- | 


ing to the pole; upon the South, Arabia, Egypt, and 
Ethiopia; and Westward the Lesser Asia and Europe, 
to the Pillars of Hercules. “Go into all these tracts, 
all these realms, and preach without means, without 
auxiliaries, and not only that, but without all helps 


of earthly mould and shape. Go in spite of the, 


angry bitterness of the Jews; in spite of them that 
have crucified and put me to death; in spite of all 
the persecutions which they shall visit continuously 
upon your heads; despite the sneer, the contempt, 
the unutterable scorn of Greeks and Romans; despite, 
when attention has been challenged and their inter- 
est in some sort awakened, the strong and glittering 
sword of imperial persecution ; go in spite of dungeon, 


gibbet, and rack; in spit@of thong and scourge and , 


stake; in spite of the cross and amphitheater; go 
wherever a human ereature is found, whether in 
civilization or in barbarism, and preach my Gospel.” 
I say, is it not either sublimity or absurdity? Is it not 
(ve loftiest word that e’er was spoken upon the earth or 


the merest nonsense ? 
Had we been there, we should ‘probably have 
thought it nonsense. Which do we now declare it to 
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be—the word of an idle prater, or of a well-meaning 
but weak enthusiast, or the ‘word of the Son of God? 
One or the other it must be—which is it? . 

There have been many tribunals erected to sit in 
judgment upon Christianity. There have been many 
searching investigations as to the genuineness and au- 
thenticity of this scheme which bears the name of 
Christianity. There have been many protracted and 
profound inquisitions conducted by scholars and men 
of all ages and descriptions, friendly and unfriendly, 
as to whether Christianity indeed be of God or not. It 
has been well observed that the best evidence in favor 
of Christianity is Christendom. Here you have a pop- 
war argument which adapts itself to the comprehen- 
sion and acceptance of all. Christendom is the best 
argument for Christianity. That Jewish peasant on 
the mountain’s summit, surrounded by his handful of 
despised and persecuted followers, now separated from 
them and rising in opposition to the laws of gravita- 
tion, rising gradually and easily by his own impulsion, 
until hidden from their longing, wistful gaze—set in 
motion causes and influences which have come down 
-the centuries, and which have enshrined themselves in 
the affections, and embodied themselves in the ac- 
tivity of the world, until its face is entirely changed 
and His name, then the sport of scorn and hate, is 
now the august, enthroned, and revered name of the 


highest, purest, and noblest part of the human race. 
Around that nanie, to-day, clusters all that hath worth, 
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excellency, and power; all that hath vigor, adaptive 
facility ; all that hath energy and resistless might, in 
what we style the civilization of the time—around that 
name it all is gathered. The word which was spoken 
upon the summit of that mountain, “Go,” has been 
obeyed ; and in virtue of the speaking of that word and 
the obedience rendered to it, the world is what it is. 
Say that the word had never been uttered, that it 
had never been obeyed, can you picture to yourselves 
what would have been the present phase and presenta- 
tion of the-world? Can you imagine what would have 
been its aspect—civilization or barbarism? Was there 
in the brilliant civilization of Greece, or the masterful 
civilization of Rome, power of reproduction and self- 
propagation? Did they not both exhaust them- 
selves, utterly dechine, and were they not reduced 
to inanition and death? Did not the brilliant sway 
of Pericles, the magnificent lucubrations of the phi- 
losophers, and the thunder-armed eloquence of De- 
mosthenes sink in drear gloom with the spreading 
might of the Macedonian? And though that eloquence 
fulmined over Greece to Artaxerxes’ throne, did not the 
voice become silent, was not the potent spell dissolved, 
and did not Greece fall beneath the iron hoof of bar- 
barism, and all its glorious temples, its masterpieces 
of art, its splendid literature go down, down into the 
night almost of oblivion? And when there came forth 
from the womb of time, not the subtle imagination, the 
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sagacity, the indomitable will, the matchless valor of 
Rome; when there was produced, not the abstract and 
highest conception of art, but the most wonderful con- 
ception and expression of policy and arms; when the 
understanding and the will projected themselves into 
the world in the shape of the most marvelous throne 
that was ever reared, did not all this crumble and 
moulder, and so at length pass away? ‘Then came 
again barbarism and desolation; and Attila stood 
where Augustus had reigned; and Alaric, with his 
hordes of savages, reveled in the splendor and luxury 
of the imperial and_ eternal capital. Nay, nay, there 
was not in these civilizations the power of re-precue- 
tion and self-propagation ; and if left alone to the infln- 
ences which were within reach of human nature, the 
race must have become extinet, the world a howl- 


ing wilderness, and our planet have been sweeping 


through the spaces of the universe, a charnel-house 
filled with the ashes and the bleaching bones of its 
perished generations; the terrific conception of Camp- 
bell’s Last Man realized—a dark and gloomy field of 
death, with scenes of carnage and blood on every hand, 
one man standing in the midst of expiring brands, the 
houschold hearths all cold and dead, their faintest em- 
bers smouldering in the ashes, and he alone to deliver 
the farewell word of the human race; but with no token 
of sure prophecy or changeless trust in immortality. I 
say without the utterance of this word, and without 
the loyal obedience to it which has been rendered 
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by them to whom it was spoken and by their suc- 
cessors, such, it seems to me, would have been the 
alternative, and the only alternative. Civilization had 
exhausted itself; human nature had given birth to 
all that it could produce. In the various empires, 
in the various forms of society which were created, in 
the times from the founding of Babylon to the estab- 
lishment of Cesar’s throne, the experiment of what 
may be called man’s self-government had been thor- 
oughly tried. Its futility and hopelessness had been 
most significantly and clearly demonstrated. But the 
word was spoken, and it was to ring with gathering 
echo, with accumulating tone, with increasing volume, 
and with unmeasured power. It was to go forth through 
all the earth, through all the ages ; and obedience to that 
word was to be the measure of personal character, dig- 
nity, and the ground of self-respect; and as the man, 
or the nation, or the age rendered to it submission, true 
and loyal fealty, so should they prosper and be estab- 
lished, so should they thrive, so should it be well with 
them; and as’ they failed to render it allegiance, as they 
forsook it, fled from it, and forgot it, so should it be ill 
with them; increasingly, frightfully ill with them— 
ill for this world, ill for temporal, intellectual, moral, 
spiritual, or eternal things. 

“(Jo into all the world and preach my Gospel,” said 
the Jewish peasant. Sublime word, then, in truth it 
was. So does the world to-day say—unparalleled word ! 


Christendom is the attestation of Christianity ; and the 
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results which have followed its preaching are the proof 
of its greatness, celestial origin, and divine birth-place. 
And this of itself is sufficient to approve and declare 
Jesus to be the Christ, God’s Messiah, the only begot- 
ten and well-beloved Son of the Father, the Redeemer 
of the world. 

“Beginning at Jerusalem,” he says. Singular! 
This clause is as strange as the other. He stands upon 
Olivet, eastward from Jerusalem; and from this point 
they can look down upon the house-tops into the nar- 
row and crowded thoroughfares of the metropolis. 
Jerusalem, with its golden dome, its spacious temple, 
the noble terraces and areas within, the hallowed places 
of prayer and worship where have been heard the tumult 
of defiance, hatred, and rage leveled against himself! 
Mere are the streets through which he has trodden; 
where he has been buffeted and spit upon; here is the 
dolorous way along which he has gone, trembling and 
fainting beneath the weight of his own cross. Here are 
the gates through which he passed on his way to Gol- 
gotha, the place of askull. Within those streets are the 
very priests and Levites, the very throng and rabble that 
hooted, execrated, and shouted, “ Away with him! cru- 
cify him! erucify him!” Yonder, within vision, is the 
hill where his cross was planted; the spot where his 
groan of agony, desertion, and orphanage was heard. 
“ Yes, beginning at Jerusalem, among my murderers; 


beginning with the words of pardon and with procla- 


mation of peace, with the tidings of hope, redemption, 
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and salvation ; beginning under the shadow of that 
temple, aye, within its very spaces; beginning in the 
_ streets of this city, which one would fancy was accursed 
forever, damned hopelessly, irretrievably damned, by 
reason of the guilt and blindness of its people; stand- 
ing by its gates through which I passed, worn, weary, 
and dejected; going along that way which I trod in 


fainting and in pain—preach to the people in the 


houses and by the way-side; preach in Jerusalem this 
Gospel of mine. Taking this as the center, from it as 
from a focal point proceed with radiations in every di- 
rection—go forth to all the world and preach my Gospel 
to every creature.” They went, as you well know, arm- 
ed not with weapons of worldly might. The weapons 
of their warfare were not carnal, but were of celestial 
sheen and temper; their armor was from the arsenal 
of Heaven; and with the helmet of salvation, the shield 
of faith, and the breast-plate of righteousness, their feet 
shod with the preparation of the Gospel, and with the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God, they 
went forth to glorious war—a handful of peasants, pub- 
licans, and fishermen. One was subsequently called 
by Ilim who had deputed and chosen them, and he 
was sent before kings, governors, and the people to 
bear this same name. “ For this purpose have I ap- 
peared unto thee,” said Jesus to this last apostle, the 
thirteenth, “to make thee a minister and a witness 


of the things which [ have shown thee, and in the 


which I will appear unto thee to bear my name be- 
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fore the people, the Gentiles, and kings.” Beginning 
in the midst of persecutions, with the blood of martyr- 
dom smoking from the earth ; starting, as it were, from 
the prostrate and mangled form of Stephen, they sped, 
as the light speeds through the sky. Philip, the Evan- 
gelist, preaches in Samaria, and then to the eunuch 
upon his way to Ethiopia. Northward and southward 
start the currents of this .new electric life, the tidings 
of this wondrous truth; and then eastward and west- 
ward, until at length the confines of Asia toward the 
west are reached ; and there before the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles, who aforetime had been stricken 
to the earth and confused in the midst of his perse- 
eution and rage, standeth one in the visions of the 
night, with uplifted and beckoning hand, saying, 
“Come over and help us even in Macedonia.” Alex- 
andria-Troas! the battle-ground of Asia and Europe 
from long before, as commemorated by ILomerie legend 
and poem—the battle-ground of the contending East 
and West! Here had the king of men sect his army in 
array, and here had the hosts of Trojan heroes met 
them in the doubtful and long-continued ‘fight. <A 
scene of strife world-memorable—this very spot com- 
memorated by the name of Troas. Emerging from the 
mists of fable and the dimness of the early time, we 
behold Alexander, a sword whetted and sharpened, as 
it were, upon this stone of Homer's story, landing at 
this spot, here to begin the historic conquest of Asia, 
end uniting his name forever with the name of Ilion. 
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Alexandria-Troas! a spot to which Europe comes a 
third time, but now with beckoning hand, asking Asia 


to give her a better than her own civilization and 


power. 

Men of Homeric times and the Macedonian Alex- 
ander had crossed from Europe to Asia at these very 
straits of Hellespont or over the blue waters of the 
Egean Sea. Asia had sought aforetime to cross at this 


very point to enter Europe. Xerxes with his innumer- . 


able myriads from thirty nations had sought to pour 
the whelming tide of Asiatic despotism across these 
straits. Thus, I say, about this very spot—Alexandria- 





Troas—had the confluent waves of the ages and the 
contending civilizations, the stormy billows of ancient 
strife and hatred raged. 

Tn a dream of the night, an apparition speaks to one 
who lies upon a humble cot in a lonely dwelling, or on 
the housetop of some poor and despised citizen of this 


> Te crosses 


town, saying, “ Come over and help us.’ 
from Alexandria-Troas in Asia Minor to Neapolis in 
Macedonia, with no sound of herald’s trump ; no gage of 
battle is thrown down; the generation does not pause to 
look with astonishment ; the ear of the time is not open 
to hear what word he shall declare, and yet it is the in- 
vasion of Europe by Asia for its complete and everlast- 
ing conquest. Ife crosses the mountain ridge between 
Neapolis and Philippi, in sight of the spot where the 


destinies of the world had been decided between the 


Democrats of Rome and the Imperial party; where 
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Brutus and Cassius and thcir compeers had fallen upon 
their swords, and Roman liberty had be-ome extinct ; 
where Augustus had triumphed and be.» the master 
of the world. The humble wayfarer | .eys to the 
city of Philippi, and finds outside the lls, by the 
river bank, a handful of women (of w) «ia Lydia of 
Thyatira, a woman cunning in the dyeing of fine purple, 
was the foremost), to whom he speaks. Woman’s ear 
was ever the first opened to the voice of the Son of 
God; woman the first to catch the sweet and hallowed 
accents of his prophetic tongue; woman the first to re- 
ceive within her heart the message of his consolation and 
promise; woman the first to hear the words of the Son 
of God as triumphant over death and the grave and hell, 
Ife arose Immortal Conqueror. And woman is now in 
Europe as in Asia the first to hear the Gospel. From 
that starting-point how it sped on its lightning way! 
and how like fire through grass it has traveled ever 
since ! 

Spot hallowed in the remembrance of the world and 
dear forever—old Philippi—named to prolong the rep- 
utation of Alexander’s father. Neighboring towns 
with imperial and kingly names have lost their “fra- 
grance, their interest, their magic charm; and Philippi 
to-day awakens no pleasing associations within us be- 
eauso it was named for Philip, but it.stands immorfal 
within the world’s regard as the spot where the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ was first preached in Europe by the 
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eat Apostle of the Gent''cs. Thence he proceeded 
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through Thessalonica and other cities of Macedonia into 
Achaia. Yonder by the summit of the Acropolis at 
. Athens, in sight of the snowy Parthenon above, of the 
Pnyx, the Agora, the Porch, the Lyceum, the Academy, 
and the Garden—places made memorable by the pres- 
ence of Grecian sages, poets, and orators—stands once 
more the mouth-piece of Him that spoke to the Jewish 
peasants, bearing witness of Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion, confounding the philosophers by the weapons they 
loved so well. And so throughout the ages—I may not 
pause to tell you; ‘there is no need it should be recited 
—hath the Gospel been preached. Almost every man 
of that little company that heard this word upon Olivet, 
whose name and life we know, sealed his obedience and 
fealty to the commission by his blood. By the cross 
and by the sword they perished. They went not in 
their own name and strength, but in His, and because 
of their obedience, the world to-day is what it is, with 
all its hopes, so broad, so vast, so high! They died, 
but the work perished not with them. IIe had said, 
“Upon this vock will I build my Church, nor shall the 
gates of hell prevail against it.” Power, artifice, cun- 
ning, fraud, bitterness, persecution, rage—all forms of 
opposition—were brought to bear against this new mis- 
sion in the earth; but they were not able to prevail. 
“Go,” he said; and the noblest orders of chivalry, 
the grandest forms of heroism the earth hath ever seen, | 
have been born out of this word and what it could 


give. I know that the history of Republican Rome is 
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replete with stories of glorious men—men of redoubt- 
able might, of large disinterested valor. Iknow that it 
challenges our regard and admiration, because of the 
chastity and virtue of its people, the purity of its women, 
the simplicity of its domestic life, and the ennobling 
prowess of its men. I know that from the ancient 
world there come stories of heroic ardor anc self-sacri- 
fice that make the blood tingle in the veins, and bring 
the flush of admiration to mantle the cheek. But I 
know that the sublimest stories that the world hath ever 
heard—sublimer far than those we catch from the old 
Pagan times, many of them yet remaining to be told in 
the high courts of heaven—stories of devotion and self: 
denial, of heroism unthought of as heroism—that most 
glorious form of human character, without self-con- 
sciousness—have been bred and born out of the spirit 
of Him that spoke upon that mountain summit. [know 
that Roman Catholics and Protestants; that men of the 
‘ast and men of the West; that fathers of the Church; 
that Reformers; that prelates; that monks and friars; 
that nuns and Sisters of Charity ; that women in ob- 
scurity, poverty, and pain; that men with mitres and 
crosiers; that men in habiliments of beggars, have done 
brave, loyal, glorious battle in behalf of this great 
Word. In preaching the Gospel to every creature, 
they have not counted their lives dear unto themselves, 
so that they night testify and bear witness to the grace 
of God in Jesus Christ, the Saviour. 


The highest order of heroism has been born out of 
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obedience to this word. He spake it then, He speaks it 
yet, as Ife hath spoken it ever throughout the ages. 
“Go into all the world and preach my Gospel to every 
creature.” While others have been busy about wealth 
and pelf; about fame, honor, and distinction; about 
lordly sway and titles, seeking the things that can be 
handled, seen, aud tasted, they have forgotten all else, 
and, with high disdain, with magnanimous patience, 
with self-forgetfulness, and sublime devotion, have gone 
to barbarous tribes, to savage districts, to spend their 
lives or yield their breath in humble but unfaltering 
love to Him, for the weal of their fellows. 

Augustine of Hippo, Ambrose of Milan, Chrysostom 
of Antioch, Cyprian of Carthage, Athanasius of Alexan- 
dria, Hilary of Poitiers, Ulphilas among the Goths, and 
Boniface in Germany, men of the early times; Luther, 
Calvin, Zwingle, Melanchthon, Knox, Wesley, and 
Whitefield, of the later times—men of all denomina- 
tions, all classes, all churches, as we name them (though 
branches of the one Catholic Church), have signalized 
their devotion, have rendered up their lives, to fulfill, 
to perpetuate the glory of this injunction—“Go!” It 
can not be obeyed without the spirit of self-devotion 
and self-sacrifice. You need not think to sit in cushioned 
ease, in luxurious indolence, with folded hands, nursing 
your dainty sympathies in dreamy self-indulgence, 
and yet be able to obey this word—to join yourselves 
to the hosts of the elect, the redeemed, the chosen, the 


beautiful, the glorious—martyrs, sages, saints, and he- 
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roes. You can not do it in this quiet, delicate, refined, 
and elegant fashion. No, let me tell you, there must be 
muscle, nerve, and bone; unflinching purpose, noble gelf- 
devotion and self-denial, if you would rank yourselves 
beneath His standard, if you would be counted of the 
host that obey His word. If you would be of Christ’s 
followers and God’s children, there must be, as there 
hath ever been, and as there will ever be, self-sacrificing 
love that equals the highest human love—a clear, con- 
centered, ennobling love, a love of God in Christ, a 
love of broad and sweet compassion toward your fel- 





low-men, a love that will prompt you to forego luxuries, 
even conveniences, sometimes, it may happen, necessi- 
ties, that it may signalize itself in benefactions to your 
kind. 

“Go,” the word is spoken to you to-day as to the 
Church, ever since its first utterance. Will you go or 
tarry? Will you stay in self-complacency, in forget- 
fulness of the past, ignoring the command? Will you 
say, we have other things to do? Will you forget your 
Master’s death and His throne in life and glory now on 
which he sits in your behalf? Will you forget how. 
though he was rich, yet for your sakes he became poor, 
that ye, through his poverty, might be made rich, and 
that ye in your riches, might enrich others too? Will 
you forget the example and precept? Will you be 
recreant to the command—“ Go into all the world.” 
To you he speaks. Those throned and sceptered hie- 


rarchies of heaven, the general assembly and Church 
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of the first-born, that stand to-day rejoicing on Mount 
Zion—the blood-washed host that have gone up through 
much tribulation ; those that through the unwearied 
efforts, pains, and self-renunciation of the Church have 
been rescned from Paganism, from heathenish darkness 
and superstition—the countless throng that stand to-day 
in presence of the Lamb, journey hither, and seem with 
kindly interest and gentle love bending over us to-day, 
and saying, “Go, go, for this is the great, the impera- 
tive, the supreme concern of human life—devotion to 
the cause of Christ.” They went; they toiled, they 
suffered; they gave not only money and substance, 
but youth, enjoyment, life’s prime and promisethey 
gave even life itself—and think you that to-day, as they 
stand on Mount Zion, they regret it—that there is sor- 
row for the gift? No; they went, and they esteem it 
cause for praise that they were counted worthy to be 
sent. ‘They preached the Gospel, in so far as in them 
lay, to every creature. Some of them as to the mouth 
were dumb; some as to the feet were lame; some as to 
the hand were almost impotent; yet, what in them lay, 
they did—what in them was, they gave. 

The gifts to the Church are different. ‘Some are 
apostles; some, prophets ; some, teachers; he, there 
fore, that hath, let him give; he that giveth let him 


do it with simplicity; he that ruleth, with diligence ; 


he that showeth merey, with cheerfulness ; and let 
love be without dissimulation.” Go, go ye into all 
the world as they went; according to your power, 
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your faculty, your opportunity, preach the Gospel to 
every creature. 

I shall not urge you unduly. I lay the subject of 
your obligations to Christianity before you. What 
you have, what you are, what you hope to be for this 
world and the world to come, you owe to the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. I therefore, solemnly, as your minis- 
ter, by life, by death, and by eternity, by the throne 
of the Great King, by the dear love of Christ to you, 
by the claims upon you of your perishing fellow-men, 
exhort and adjure you to let your contribution to this 
great cause of missions--God’s cause, Christ’s cause, 
the world’s cause—be generous, manly, womanly, 
Christian. I exhort you that it be commensurate with 
the claims of the cause upon you, in accordance with 
the prosperity with which God has visited you, in ac- 
cordance with the means that are at your disposal. 
Love to your own kind, and gratitude to God, call 
upon you for a large, liberal, commensurate collection. 
I would not excite your sensibilities unduly; I would 
not appeal to morbid feelings. I appeal to your con- 
science, to your sympathies, to your souls. I affection- 
ately and earnestly appeal to you, with sentiments of 
reverent duty toward my God and Saviour, and with 
tender solicitude for souls of my fellow-men, for 
such a missionary collection as you are in honor, duty, 
and conscience bound to give. 

















